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A   GRAND   PICTURE. 


FN  ONE  of  the  rooms  of  the  Dresden  Art 
I  Gallery   in   Germany   is  the    magnificent 


RAPHAEL'S    MADONNA. 

painting  which  our  accompanying  engraving 
so  inadequately  represents.  Every  detail  of 
this  notable  work  of  art  is  completed  to  such 
perfection    that    the     beholder   can    scarcely 
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realize  that  it  is  the  production  of  human 
hands.  In  the  original  the  faces  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  child  Jesus  are  so  heavenly 
that  one  cannot  but  have  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence awakened  within  him  in  the  presence 
of  this  charming  painting.  We  often  hear 
of  the  inspiration  of  orators,  but  there  was 
certainly  no  less  inspiration  in  the  brain  that 
conceived,  and  a  great  amount  of  skill  in  the 
hand  that  produced  so  wonderful  a  work  as 
this. 

Raphael  Sanzio  has  the  credit  of  this  mas- 
terpiece. He  was  born  March  28th,  1483,  in 
Urbino,  Italy,  and  early  manifested  remark- 
able talent  in  the  profession  which  subse- 
quently brought  him  such  great  fame.  His 
father  was  a  painter  of  ordinary  ability,  and 
he  speedily  discovered  the  latent  genius  of 
his  son,  and  determined  to  give  him  every 
opportunity  for  the  perfect  development  of 
his  every  faculty. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  painters  of  that 
time  was  Perugino,  and  to  him  Raphael  was 
sent.  The  latter's  pleasing  address  instantly 
gave  him  favor*  in  the  master's  eyes,  and  he 
was  asked  by  Perugino  what  he  could  do. 

"Almost  nothing,  Master  Perugino," 
answered  the  boy,  "but  if  you  will  teach  me, 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  give  a  different  answer, 
for  you  are  a  good  painter,  and  I  shall  be  a 
docile  pupil  !" 

This  reply  pleased  the  great  master,  who 
was  very  particular  in  the  selection  of  his 
pupils,  and  he  immediately  said  to  Raphael's 
father,  "You  can  leave  your  boy  here;  and 
it  is  for  me  to  thank  you." 

Perugino  never  regretted  his  action  for  he 
found  in  the  young  student  everything  he 
could  desire,  and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
the  youthful  artist  that  after  receiving  instruc- 
tion for  two  years  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  any  difference  could  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  the  master  and  apprentice.  Peru- 
eino  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that 
Raphael  would  surpass  him,  yet  he  allowed 
no  jealous  feeling  to  interfere  with  their 
mutual  love. 

Sanzio  executed  his  first  picture  when  only 


seventeen  years  old,  from  which  time  his  suc- 
cess was  assured.  He  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  rules  which  he  had  followed 
under  Perugino's  instruction  while  correct, 
would  not  enable  him  to  attain  the  high 
station  to  which  his  ambition  pointed — he 
must  study  the  works  of  other  masters  and 
acquire  the  ability  to  finish  perfectly  and 
blend  accurately  the  colors  of  the  productions 
which  he  was  now  able  to  prepare.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Florence,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  art  centers  of  the  world,  and  there 
industriously  studied  every  noted  work  of 
art.  His  abilities  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  concealment.  His  merit  was  recog- 
nized and  orders  for  work  to  tax  him  to  the 
utmost  were  soon  handed  him.  In  the  midst 
of  his  busy  and  delightful  labor  he  was  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  kind  father.  This 
sad  Wow  fell  so  heavily  upon  him  that  for 
some  time  he  could  not  put  his  heart  into  his 
work  and  his  friends  began  to  be  fearful  of 
the  result  of  the  painful  occurrence.  A 
wealthy  patron  perceiving  his  melancholy, 
gave  him  several  orders  for  pictures,  and  by 
urging  Raphael  to  an  early  completion  of 
them,  he  was  able  to  gradually  overcome  his 
great  depression  in  the  work  at  hand. 

So  many  were  the  great  paintings  of  this 
gifted  man,  that  space  forbids  even  a  mention 
of  his  masterpieces.  Living  contemporary 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
he  was  inferior  to  neither,  but  unfortunately 
there  was  a  jealous  rivalry  between  Angelo 
and  Sanzio  that  was  unworthy  of  their  great 
abilities. 

Only  37  years  old  was  Raphael  when  he 
died.  Though  always  very  delicate,  the  spirit 
and  genius  with  which  he  was  filled  gave  him 
more  life  than  one  would  expect  to  behold 
in  one  so  constituted.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  thus  given  :  One  day  when  Raphael, 
who  was  indisposed,  was  working  in  the 
palace  Farnese,  he  received  a  message  to  go 
to  the  Pope.  Fearing  that  his  great  patron 
might  be  waiting  for  him,  he  ran  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  arrived  at  the  Vatican 
covered  with  perspiration  and  out  of  breath. 
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He  remained  for  some  time  discussing  the 
plan  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  then 
interested  Leo  X.  He  became  chilly,  per- 
spiration was  checked,  and  he  returned  home 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  caused  his 
death  in  a  few  days. 

Though  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  execution  of  the  famous  works  which 
brought  Raphael  such  fame,  his  reputation  as 
a  great  artist  has  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
and  the  highest  class  of  artists  now  make 
studies  of  these  paintings  which,  notwith- 
standing their  age,  are  not  yet  excelled. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  UNWRITTEN   HISTORY. 


WT  WAS  in  the  spring  of  the  year  188 — , 
A  in  one  of  the  settlements  in  our  lovely 
Utah,  that  a  message  came  to  a  family  con- 
sisting of  the  husband  and  wife  and  two  little 
children,  that  the  husband  and  father  was 
wanted  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  inquiring  if  he  could  be  ready  to 
go  in  a  month. 

The  message  was  unexpected  ;  it  was  not 
a  mandate,  but  knowing  the  source  from 
whence  it  came  and  that  the  gospel  must  be 
carried  to  all  the  nations,  that  they  may  be 
warned  of  the  judgments  to  come,  and  that 
he,  bearing  a  portion  of  the  holy  Priesthood, 
must  do  his  share  of  the  work,  there  was  no 
question  in  his  mind  what  he  should  do,  and 
without  hesitation  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
be  ready.  That  evening  as  the  family  knelt 
in  prayer  the  burden  of  the  petition  was  that 
he  might  well  and  worthily  fill  the  mission  to 
which  God  through  His  servants  had  called 
him. 

He  was  a  young  man,  born  and  raised  in 
Utah,  and  knew  but  little  of  the  great,  out- 
side world,  of  its  wickedness,  of  its  lack  of 
faith  in  God;  but  he  knew  from  the  report 
of  others  that  in  going  forth  as  a  messenger 
of  peace  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  land 
his   life    would   be   in   danger,   that  deceitful 


priests  would  urge  their  fanatical  followers  to 
mob  and  even  kill  the  "Mormon"  Elders, 
and  that  a  corrupt  press  would  lend  its  aid. 

As  he  looked  upon  his  peaceful  home,  his 
loving  wife  and  his  innocent  children,  he  felt 
it  a  sacrifice  to  thus  leave  those  whom  he 
loved  better  than  life  itself,  but  he  believed 
the  gospel  to  be  true,  and  duty  was  with  him 
above  all  other  considerations. 

It  proved  quite  a  task  to  get  ready,  and 
although  kind  friends  and  neighbors  aided 
him  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  many  little 
things  which  would  have  added  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  family  during  his  absence,  were 
left  undone  for  want  of  time. 

The  day  of  his  departure  finally  arrived, 
and  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  wife  and  little 
ones,  leaving  them  in  the  care  of  God  and 
kind  friends. 

He  was  called  to  labor  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  as  time  passed  on  he 
learned  that  the  path  of  a  missionary  is  not 
one  strewn  with  roses.  His  opportunities  for 
preaching  the  gospel  were  not  as  plentiful  as 
an  earnest,  energetic  laborer  could  wish.  In 
the  most  cases  he  was  refused  public  as  well  as 
private  houses  in  which  to  hold  meetings, 
because  of  the  hatred  and  prejudice  of  the 
people.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing friends  and  was  enabled  to  baptize  a  few 
honest  souls.  Although  he  was  many  times 
hungry  and  footsore  and  his  life  was  often 
threatened,  he  murmured  not,  but  thanked 
God  that  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for 
the  gospel's  sake  as  did  God's  servants  in  for- 
mer times. 

We  will  now  leave  him  and  return  to  his 
family. 

It  will  create  no  wonder  if  we  say  that  the 
wife  felt  lonesome  after  her  beloved  husband 
left  her,  and  she  found  that  a  great  many 
things  fell  to  her  lot  to  do  now,  that  her  hus- 
band had  always  done  when  he  was  home; 
for  though  her  neighbors  were  kind  to  her, 
yet  they  had  their  own  work  to  do,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  do  a  great  many  things  to 
which  she  was  unaccustomed.  But  she  was  a 
brave  little  woman  and  her  faith  in  the  gospel 
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was  not  less  than  her  husband's,  and  she  was 
willing  also  to  endure  privations  when  nee 
essary. 

Letters  passed  between  them  quite  regularly 
and  were  a  great  source  of  comfort  to  both, 
and  as  a  year  and  a  half  passed  each  began 
looking  forward  to  the  time  soon  to  come 
when  they  should  again  meet  and  rejoice  in 
each  other's  society.  One  evening  as  she  was 
sitting  alone  with  her  little  children,  telling 
them  that  their  papa  would  soon  be  home,  a 
knock  was  made  on  the  door  and  the  Bishop 
and  one  of  the  neighbors  entered.  Her  quick 
eye  detected  immediately  something  unusual; 
they  seemed  uneasy  and  disturbed,  and  as 
they  seemed  to  hesitate  telling  their  errand, 
she  in  a  frightened,  tremulous  voice  asked 
them  what  was  the  matter.     The  Bishop  said: 

"Sister,  we  have  a  telegram  from   Y , 

[the  place  where  her  husband  was  laboring,] 
and  it  contains  some  serious  news.  Dear  sis- 
ter, remember  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God, 
His  will  be  done." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  gasped  :  "Oh,  don't 
keep  me  in  suspense,  tell  me  the  worst;  is  my 
husband — ?"  She  could  not  say  the  word 
— dead. 

Neither  of  the  brethren  could  answer,  their 
emotions  choked  their  utterance,  and  she 
read  her  answer  in  their  countenances,  and 
with  a  look  of  indescribable  agony  upon  her 
face  she  fell  with  a  low  moan  to  the  floor  in  a 
swoon. 

One  of  the  brethren  ran  and  brought  a 
neighboring  sister,  and  with  her  aid  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  some  labor,  in  restoring  con- 
sciousness; but  oh  !  what  a  look  was  upon  her 
face!  It  was  one  of  unutterable  anguish  and 
despair  and  she  moaned  :  "  Oh.  my  God,  my 
God!  "  and  wrung  her  hands  piteously.  She 
tailed  her  little  children  to  her  and  clasping 
them  in  her  arms,  cried  :  "  Oh,  my  darling 
children,  papa  will  never  come  back  tu  us 
any  more,  wicked  men  have  taken  his  life. 
Oh,  why  did  they  do  it,  why  did  they  thus 
tear  him  from  us  when  he  never  injured 
them  !  " 


It  was  a  heart-rending  scene,  one  that 
caused  tears  to  flow  from  all  present,  and  one 
that  is  forever  riveted  upon  their  memories. 

We  will  draw  a  vail  over  this  harrowing 
picture,  and  only  state  that  the  husband  and 
father,  of  whom  we  here  write,  was  murdered 
by  a  mob  of  masked  fanatics  while  endeavor- 
ing to  teach  them  the  principles  of  life  and 
salvation  as  taught  by  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Is  it  possible  the  above  can  be  true?  Is  it 
possible  that  men  are  thus  in  our  day  allowed 
to  murder  their  fellow  creatures  for  preaching 
their  belief  ?  Yes,  it  is  true.  It  is  true  that 
today  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
only  land  upon  the  earth  where  the  lives  of 
our  Elders  are  not  safe.  The  land  that,  loud- 
est of  all,  boastfully  guarantees  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  within  its 
borders,  and  styles  itself  the  home  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  is  the  only  land 
where  our  Elders  have  been  murdered.  Not 
even  in  the  old  world,  where  despotism  in 
some  instances  reigns  supreme,  can  a  parallel 
be  found  to  the  facts  which  have  here  been 
related.  We  would,  in  European  history, 
have  to  go  back  to  the  middle  ages  to  find 
anything  like  it,  while  in  this  land  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  occurrence.  It  is  a  dark 
stain  on  the  American  escutcheon,  one  which 
every  patriotic  citizen  should  endeavor  to 
erase,  and  the  earnest  object  of  all  should  be 
to  make  this  land  indeed  a  land  of  liberty; 
and  may  God  speed  the  day  when  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  protection  to  all  creeds  of 
their  just  rights  shall  be  vouchsafed  ! 

E.  P.  Marquardson. 


Novelty  has  charms  that  our  minds  can 
hardly  withstand.  The  most  valuable  things, 
if  they  have  for  a  long  while  appeared  among 
us,  do  not  make  any  impression  as  they  are 
good,  but  give  us  a  distaste  as  they  are  old. 
But  when  the  influence  of  this  fantastical 
humor  is  over,  the  same  men  or  things  will 
come  to  be  admired  again,  by  a  happy  return 
of  our  good  taste.  Thackeray. 
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SKETCHES    FROM    THE    SAMOAN 
ISLANDS. 


[CONTINUED    FROM    PACE   31  ] 

((©SUNDAY,  June  17th,  at  ten  o'clock  the  is- 
^7  land  of  Tutuila  was  sighted,  and  we  strain 
oureyestogetaglimpse  of  the  strange  land  that 
will  probably  be  our  home  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  see  a  dim,  misty  outline  upon  the 
southern  sky.  As  the  ship  speeds  on  and  the  is- 
land comes  more  plainly  insight,  we  stand  upon 
the  deck,  and  silently  gaze  upon  the  scene. 
Many  peculiar  emotions  fill  our  hearts.  We 
are  about  to  land  among  a  strange  and 
half  civilized  race  of  people,  and  endeavor 
to  plant  the  gospel  among  them.  Will  they 
receive  our  testimony?  Will  they  treat  us 
kindly?  Will  we  be  able  to  eat  their  food? 
Will  my  wife  and  baby  suffer  for  want  of 
proper  food  and  shelter?  I  take  off  my  hat 
and  silently  pray  to  the  Lord  to  take  charge 
of  us  and  to  overrule  all  things  for  good  and 
to  use  us  as  seemeth  good  in  His  sight  for  the 
furtherance  of  His  purposes. 

The  steamer  does  not  go  into  any  port,  but 
stops  about  a  mile  from  shore  where  a  little 
schooner  meets  her  and  takes  the  mail  and 
passengers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  stopping  place. 
For  the  first  time  since  we  left  Honolulu  the 
engines  are  going  to  have  a  rest.  The  captain 
sounds  "stop"  on  the  gong,  and  the  pro- 
peller ceases  its  revolutions.  We  see  the  little 
schooner  coming  from  the  shore  together 
with  a  host  of  boats  filled  with  bare-headed 
and  nearly  naked  natives.  Now  they  are 
along  side  and  are  clambering  on  board  with 
sea-shells,  war  clubs  etc.,  to  sell  to  the  passen- 
gers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  wild 
looking  sight  than  that  presented  by  two  or 
three  boat  loads  of  Samoans  pulling  with  all 
their  might  with  their  short  paddles  to  get 
their  boats  alongside  the  Australian  mail 
steamers.  They  never  wear  hats  and  their 
bodies  are  naked  down  to  their  hips,  both 
men  and  women.  Their  only  clothing  is  a 
lava  lava,  which  generally  consists  of  three 


or  four  yards  of  calico  wrapped  around  the 
loins,  and  fastened  in  front  by  giving  the  ends 
a  twist  and  tuck-under  knot,  in  the  same  way 
1  that  a  farmer  does  the  band  of  a  sheaf  of 
1  wheat.  Those  that  cannot  afford  a  lava  lava 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  till,  which  is  a 
girdle  of  leaves  or  long  grass.  The  hair  of 
both  male  and  female  is  cut  short,  except  a 
tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  is  trained  to 
stand  straight  up.  The  Samoan  ideal  of 
beauty  in  hair  is  a  deep  red,  and  they  are 
really  a  red-headed  nation,  though  the  color- 
1  ing  is  artificial.  They  accomplish  the  feat  of 
turning  their  naturally  jet-black  hair  to  the 
desired  shade  of  red  by  plastering  their  heads 
twice  a  week  with  lime.  So  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Instructor  wish  to  turn  their 
hair  a  carroty  red  they  now  know  how  it  may 
be  done. 

When  the  steamer  stops  and  the  natives 
clamber  up  the  rope  ladders  to  the  deck, 
Europeans  are  generally  more  interested  in 
looking  at  the  natives  than  at  the  curiosities 
they  come  to  sell. 

We  had  hoped  that  Manoa  (the  Sandwich 
Islander  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  first  letter) 
would  be  at  the  steamer  to  meet  us,  as  I  had 
written  telling  him  when  we  would  arrive; 
but  he  did  not  get  my  letter  until  six  weeks 
after  we  got  there.  However,  the  Lord 
opened  up  our  way  that  we  got  safely  landed 
and  found  kind  friends  to  take  care  of  us. 

The  first  native  on  the  steamer  was  a  large 
stately  looking  fellow  that  seemed  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  rest.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
extending  my  hand  said,  "  talofa,"  I  having 
learned  that  to  be  the  Samoan  salutation. 
He  took  my  hand  warmly  and  answered  very 
pleasantly  "  talofa."  Having  heard  that  the 
Samoan  language  was  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Hawaiian  I  inquired  of  him,  "  [7a  hiki  mat 
anei  0  ManoaV  ("Has  Manoa  come?" 
The  Samoan  would  be:  "  Ua  sau  ea  0 
MaroaV)  When  he  heard  "Manoa,"  he 
began  in  broken  English,  which  he  had 
learned  in  traffikcing  with  foreigners  on  the 
steamers,  "You  want  see  Manoa?  You 
Manoa's  friend?"      I  said  yes,  and  that  I  was 
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a  missionary  and   wanted    to  go  to  Aunuu. 
He  said,  "All  right,  me  take  you  my  boat." 

I  found  out  afterward  that  Manoa  had  told 
this  chief  to  take  care  of  us  if  we  came,  and 
send  him  word  so  that  he  could  come  for  us 
in  his  boat.  This  was  good  news  for  which 
we  felt  to  thank  the  Lord.  The  half-hour  that 
the  steamer  stops  having  expired,  the  natives 
were  hurried  off  into  their  boats  while  we  went 
down  the  tramway  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
chief's  boat.  The  gong  sounded  and  the 
steamer  glided  swiftly  away,  taking  with  it, 
it  seemed  to  us,  all  of  refinement,  civilization 
and  white  folks  that  we  would  ever  see ; 
among  the  rest,  seven  of  our  brethren  on  their 
way  to  fill  missions  in  New  Zealand. 

We  were  about  two  miles  from  shore.  The 
boat  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  Six 
natives  took  positions  on  each  side  to  row  the 
boat,  and  the  chief  took  the  rudder.  One 
young  fellow  now  started  up  a  low  song  or 
chant,  all  the  rest  *  immediately  joining  in 
with  strong  and  resonant  voices.  All  dipped 
their  oars  into  the  sea  at  the  same  instant, 
keeping  time  to  the  song.  The  speed  of  the 
song  was  gradually  increased  until  they  were 
throwing  their  oars  in  as  fast  as  they  could 
work,  lashing  the  sea  into  foam  on  either 
side.  Then  after  bending  to  their  oars  with 
all  their  might  a  few  minutes  both  song  and 
rowing  would  suddenly  cease,  and  all  would 
take  a  rest,  leaving  the  boat  to  its  own  mo- 
mentum. Pipes  are  then  lighted  and  passed 
around.  After  which  another  chant  is  started 
as  before,  and  the  boat  again  speeds  on. 
Our  chief,  whose  name  is  Tauiliili,  and  crew 
live  at  the  nearest  village  called  Poloa,  which 
is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Tutuila. 

Long  before  we  reach  the  shore  the  women 
and  children  see  there  are  papalagis  (foreign- 
ers) in  the  boat,  and  the  village  turns  out  en 
masse  at  the  landing  to  see  us.  Children  run 
to  their  homes  for  their  lava  lavas,  and  come 
scampering  down  to  the  beach  with  them 
flying  in  their  hands,  adjusting  them  after 
they  get  there.  The  excitement  is  greatly 
increased  when  they  discover  that  a  white 
woman  and   child  are  along,   for   my  wife  is 


the  first  white  woman  that  had  ever  visited 
the  settlement.  As  the  landing  was  shallow 
the  boat  could  not  be  drawn  up  closer  than 
two  rods  of  the  shore.  The  natives  jump  out 
into  the  surf  and  a  couple  of  them  turn  their 
broad  brown  backs  to  the  edge  of  the  boat 
and  motion  us  to  let  them  carry  us  ashore. 
My  wife  at  first  objects  to  being  carried  on  a 
native's  bare  back  like  a  sack  of  wheat,  but  it 
being  the  only  feasible  way  of  getting  ashore 
she  finally  consents,  and  we  mount.  Our 
awkward  efforts  to  look  graceful  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  our  feet  up  out  of  the  water 
caused  the  natives  to  roar  with  laughter.  The 
chief's  wife  led  us  to  their  house,  and  we  were 
followed  by  the  crowd  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  children  follow  a  circus  procession  at  home. 
The  boatmen  bring  up  our  heavy  trunks, 
valises,  etc.,  and  we  are  soon  as  comfortably 
fixed  -as  the  accommodations  of  a  Samoan 
house  will  permit.  The  boat  is  soon  pulled 
up  on  the  beach  and  the  whole  settlement 
assembles  and  stares  at  us  and  examines  all 
our  effects.  Our  hats,  shoes,  pocket  knives, 
and  especially  every  article  of  wearing 
apparel  belonging  to  the  baby  is  scrutinized 
and  discussed  in  every  detail.  The  native 
women  think  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the 
baby  to  tend,  and  all  want  a  turn  at  holding 
him. 

Supper  time  comes  and  we  partake  of  our 
first  Samoan  meal.  I  will  leave  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  edibles,  however,  for  some 
future  article. 

The  chief  informs  me  that  the  wind  is 
blowing  in  the  wrong  direction  for  us  to  go 
to  Aunuu,  and  that  we  will  have  to  stay 
until  it  changes.  This  is  disappointing  to  us, 
as  we  are  anxious  to  get  to  our  journey's  end, 
but  we  are  so  thankful  that  we  are  ashore  in 
safety,  and  that  the  Lord  has  raised  up  kind 
friends  to  take  care  of  us  that  we  do  not  feel 
to  complain.  This  was  Monday,  June  18th. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  chief  tells  me 
that  the  wind  has  changed  and  that  they  will 
take  us  to  Aunuu  that  day.  This  is  welcome 
news,  and  we  are  soon  ready.  We  get  started 
about  6:30  o'clock.     Our  crew  consists  of  ten 
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rowers — five  on  either  side,  the  chief  at  the 
helm,  and  two  men  to  bail  out  water,  as  the 
boat  leaks  badly.  It  is  the  same  boat  that 
we  landed  in  from  the  steamer.  As  we  glide 
along  in  the  balmy  morning  air,  and  pass 
village  after  village  nestling  in  groves  of 
stately  cocoanut  trees,  the  trip  of  twenty 
miles  promises  to  be  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing one.  We  are  cheered  and  interested  by  the 
chanting  of  the  rowers,  and  for  the  first  six 
miles  or  so  everything  goes  along  pleasantly. 
Now,  however,  the  sky  begins  to  get  overcast, 
and  a  wind  springs  up  that  blows  from  the 
island,  which  has  a  tendency  to  blow  us  out  to 
sea.  To  add  also  to  our  discomfort  rain  begins 
to  fall,  and  it  comes  down  in  that  peculiar 
way  characteristic  of  the  tropics — that  is, 
fairly  pours  down.  In  wind,  sun  and  rain, 
however,  the  oarsmen  face  it  bravely  with 
their  bare  heads  and  faces,  keeping  up  con- 
tinually their  pleasant  chanting.  On  account 
of  the  contrary  wind,  however,  we  are  unable 
to  make  Aunuu  by  dark,  and  consequently 
put  into  the  village  of  Anenoa  for  the  night. 
Though  we  are  greatly  disappointed  in  not 
completing  our  journey  that  day,  yet  after 
eleven  hours'  travel  in  drenching  rain  or 
scorching  sun,  cramped  up  in  a  little  boat, 
we  are  glad  to  get  on  land  again.  We  are 
once  more  subjected  to  a  good  staring  but  are 
treated  with  respect  and  consideration. 

Six  o'clock  next  morning  we  are  again  in 
our  little  craft  and  gliding  along  pleasantly, 
the  island  sheltering  us  from  the  south  wind. 
As  it  is  only  about  three  miles  to  Aunuu  we 
think  that  an  hour  at  most  will  take  us  there, 
but  the  chief  touches  my  shoulder  and  point- 
ing up  to  the  clouds  shakes  his  head  omi- 
nously. We  look  up  and  see  the  clouds 
floating  rapidly  from  south  to  noith,  and 
know  by  that  that  a  heavy  south  wind  is  blow- 
ing, but  we  did  not  feel  it,  being  shaded  by 
the  island. 

As  we  near  the  east  cape  of  Intuila,  how- 
ever, we  see  the  waves  tearing  by  like  huge 
monsters,  the  wind  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
them  and  filling  the  air  with  spray.  As  we 
turn  the  point  the  wind   and   waves  strike  us 


fair  in  front.  The  natives  now  bend  to  their 
paddles  with  all  their  might.  Our  frail  little 
boat  seems  to  labor  to  keep  afloat  as  though 
it  were  a  living,  intelligent  creature.  The 
great  mountain  waves  come  rushing  toward  us 
as  though  they  would  overwhelm  us,  but  our 
boat  struggles  up  to  the  top  and  then  plunges 
down  into  the  watery  valley  on  the  other 
side,  only  to  meet  another  wave  just  as  large. 
The  chief  encourages  his  men,  and  they  strug- 
gle manfully,  the  perspiration  running  down 
their  bare  bodies  in  streams.  Now  and  then 
a  wave  strikes  the  side  of  the  boat  and  the 
top  of  it  breaks  over,  wetting  us  to  the  skin 
beside  frightening  us  badly.  We  say  nothing, 
however,  but  sit  still  in  silent  awe  and  gaze 
upon  the  angry  elements,  mentally  praying  to 
the  Lord  to  preserve  our  lives.  For  ten  min- 
utes at  a  time  we  would  not  advance  a  foot,  but 
merely  holding  our  position,  and  then  as  the 
wind  lulls  for  a  few  minutes  we  crawl  ahead  a 
little,  and  so  we  struggle  for  four  long  hours. 
Finally,  to  our  great  relief,  we  near  Aunuu, 
and  also  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  see 
Marwa's  large  lumber  house  back  among  the 
cocoanut  trees,  and  Marwa  himself  coming 
down  toward  the  landing.  We  guess  that  it 
must  be  he,  as  he  is  the  only  one  with  a  hat 
and  pants  on.  All  Aunuu  is  running  toward 
the  beach  to  receive  us. 

My  article  is  already  too  long,  so  I  will  tell 
you  about  our  landing  and  reception  in  my 
next.  Joseph  H.  Dean. 


Angry  and  choleric  men  are  as  ungrateful 
and  unsociable  as  thunder  and  lightning, 
being  in  themselves  all  storms  and  tempests; 
but  quiet  and  easy  natures  are,  like  fair 
weather,  welcome  to  all,  and  acceptable  to  all 
men  ;  they  gather  together  what  the  others 
disperse,  and  reconcile  all  whom  the  others 
incense;  as  they  have  the  good  will  and  the 
good  wishes  of  all  other  men,  so  they  have 
the  full  possession  of  themselves,  have  all 
their  own  thoughts  at  peace,  and  enjoy  quiet 
and  ease  in  their  own  fortune,  how  strait  so- 
ever it  may  be. 
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THE  POLAR  BEAR. 


U  IV  TOW,"  said  the  photographer 

1  \|  to  Lieutenant Schwatka,  "just 
look  as  though  you  saw  a  polar  bear." 

Schwatka  was  in  Arctic  dress,  wait- 
ing to  have  his  photograph  taken. 
His  eyes  dilated,  and  he  shook  vio- 
lently from  head  to  foot.  The  pho- 
tographer stared  at  him. 

"Hurry  up  !  "  exclaimed  Schwatka, 
"I  can't  keep  this  up  forever." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  any- 
way?" asked  the  photographer. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  wanted  me 
to  look  as  though  J  saw  a  polar  bear," 
was  the  reply. 

The  too  near  approach  of  the  sav- 
age polar  bear  will  make  the  most 
courageous  tremble. 

All  bears  living  in  cold  countries 
where  the  ground  freezes  in  winter 
so  they  cannot  get  roots,  hibernate. 
But  the  female  polar  bear  carries  this 
habit  to  the  greatest  extreme.  The 
approach  of  the  long  winter  of  the 
frigid  zone  finds  her  fat  from  her 
summer's  diet  of  seals  and  cranber- 
ries. She  goes  to  sleep  and  the  fall- 
ing snow  quickly  covers  her.  She 
is  completely  buried,  but  the  heat 
from  her  body  melts  the  snow  around 
her  so  that  she  really  lies  in  a  snow- 
cave  a  little  larger  than  herself.  Her 
breath  keeps  an  open  passage  like  a 
chimney  to  the  air  above,  so  she  does 
not    suffocate.       In    the    spring    she 


comes  out  with  two  cubs,  and  lean 
and  hungry  from  her  long  fast,  hunts 
at  once  for  a  seal  and  woe  betide  any 
one  who  interferes  with  her  repast! 
The  polar  bear  lives  on  seals.  His 
seal  hunting  is  not  restricted  to  the 
land,  for  he  can  both  dive  and  swim, 
and  seize  upon  the  seals  even  in  the 
water. 


THE   WILD    MUSTARD    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


IN  southern  California  grows  a 
wild  mustard  similar  to  that  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
at  first  a  slender  shoot — dozens  to 
the  square  inch.  It  darts  up — five, 
ten,  twenty  feet,  sending  out  hundreds 
of  fine  feathery  branches,  which  inter- 
lock and  are  woven  together  like  a 
network  of  finest  lace.  Each  of  these 
branches  bursts,  in  due  time,  into  a 
yellow  bloom,  also  feathery  and  lace- 
like and  which  looks  like  golden  dust. 
"With  a  clear  blue  sky  behind  it," 
says  a  writer,  "it  looks  like  a  golden 
snowstorm."  And  the  birds  of  the 
air  conic  and  lodge  in  the  branches 
thereof. 

Do  it  at  once.  Never  wait  to  be 
told  a  second  time.  Do  just  what 
you  are  told  to  do.  Do  not  try  to 
have  your  own  way.  Do  it  cheerfully. 
Do  not  go  about  it  in  a  surly, 
cross,  peevish  way.  Don't  fret,  and 
grumble,  and  answer  again.  Only 
cheerful  obedience  can  be  pleasing 
to  God  and  man.  Let  this  be  your 
rule  in  life. 
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KING  SOLOMON  AND  THE  ANTS. 


Out  from  Jerusalem 

The  king  rode  with  his  great 
War  chiefs  and  lords  of  state, 

And  Sheba's  queen  with  them. 

Proud  in  the  Syrian  sun, 

In  gold  and  purple  sheen, 

The  dusky  Ethiop  queen 
Smiled  on  King  Solomon. 

Wisest  of  men  he  knew 
The  languages  of  all 
The  creatures  great  and  small 

That  trod  the  earth  or  flew. 

Across  an  ant-hill  led 

The  king's  path,  and  he  heard 
Its  small  folk,  and  their  word 

He  thus  interpreted  : 

"  Here  comes  the  king,  men  greet 
As  wise  and  good  and  just, 
To  crush  us  in  the  dust 

Under  his  heedless  feet." 

The  great  king  bowed  his  head, 
And  saw  the  wide  surprise 
Of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  eyes 

As  he  told  her  what  they  said. 

"  O  king  !"  she  whispered  sweet, 
"  Too  happy  fate  have  they 
Who  perish  in  thy  way 

Beneath  thy  gracious  feet  !" 

"  Nay,"  Solomon  replied, 

••  The  wise  and  strong  should  seek 

The  welfare  of  the  weak." 
And  turned  his  horse  aside. 

His  train,  with  quick  alarm, 
Curved  with  their  leader  round 
The  ant-hill's  peopled  mound, 

And  left  it  free  from  harm. 

The  jewelled  head  bent  low  ; 

"O  King!"  she  said,  "henceforth 

The  secret  of  thy  worth 
And  wisdom  well  I  know. 


"  Happy  must  be  the  State 
Whose  ruler  heedeth  more 
The  murmurs  of  the  poor 

Than  flatteries  of  the  great." 

John  G.   Whittier. 


QUESTIONS        ON       CHURCH       HISTORY 

WHICH  SHOULD  HAVE   BEEN 

PUBLISHED   IN   NO  g. 


i .  Where  were  the  Apostles  when 
the  things  spoken  of  in  our  last 
chapter  were  taking  place  at  Nau- 
voo?  2.  When  did  a  party  of  the 
Apostles  reach  Nauvoo?  3.  Of 
whom  did  it  consist?  4.  Was  there 
a  quorum  of  the  Twelve  now  at 
Nauvoo?  5.  What  did  President 
Young  and  the  quorum  do  the  next 
day  after  their  arrival  ?  6.  What 
occurred  at  this  meeting?  7.  What 
did  Rigdon  say  was  the  object  of 
his  mission  ?  8.  In  replying  to 
Rigdon  what  did  Prest.  Young  say 
regarding  the  authority  of  the 
Twelve  ?  9.  What  words  of  Joseph, 
bearing  upon  the  subject  did  he 
quote  in  his  remarks? 


QUESTIONS   ON  CHURCH   HISTORY. 
FOR   NO.   11. 


i.  Did  the  people  assemble  ac- 
cording to  the  appointment  for  a 
special  meeting  on  August  8th.  2. 
The  wind  being  unfavorable  for 
speaking  from  the  stand  what  was 
prepared  for  the  speakers?  3.  Who 
got  into  this  ?  4.  Who  arose  to 
speak  after  the  meeting  was  opened? 
5.  What  kind  of  a  speaker  was  he 
usually?  6.  What  was  the  nature 
ol   his  delivery   upon    this  occasion  ? 
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7.  Did  the  difficulty  which  he 
seemed  to  have  in  speaking  attract 
the  Saints  ?  8.  Who  was  next  to 
speak  ?  9.  What  effect  did  the 
address  of  Brisrham  Young  have 
upon  the  people?  10.  Did  not  the 
Lord  in  this  miraculous  event  give 
His  people  a  testimony  that  left  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
man  He  had  chosen  to   lead  them? 


GREATNESS. 


TAKE   NO  THOUGHT   FOR  THE 
MORROW." 


"DN1 


\E    little     boy,"     says     Mr. 

Knapp,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Spain,  "sells  wax  matches, 
called  cerillas,  in  the  street.  If  he 
does  not  dispose  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boxes  a  day,  his  parents  will 
not  give  him  anything  to  eat  when 
he  comes  home  at  night.  One  after- 
noon he  was  very  hungry,  having  had 
to  suffer  for  a  deficit  the  day  before. 
While  thinking  what  to  do,  Jesus 
came  into  his  little  mind,  and  so  he 
got  down  by  his  basket,  there  in  the 
busy  plaza,  and  asked  Him  to  help 
him  to  sell  four  boxes  of  wax  match- 
es, so  that  he  might  have  his  dinner. 
When  he  arose,  a  gentleman  stepped 
up  and  bought  just  four  boxes,  and 
the  little  match  vendor  ran  home 
joyfully  with  his  eight  farthings,  his 
heart  brimming  full.  We  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  stop  to  sell  more. 
'Oh,'  said  he,  'I  had  enough  for  to- 
day, and  Jesus  will  take  care  of  to- 
morrow.' " 


LITTLE  readers  of  the  Juvenile, 
would  you  not  like  to  be  great 
men  and  women  when  you  grow  up? 
I  am  certain  that  most  of  you  would. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which 
persons,  can  be  great,  if  they  wish  to 
become  so.  But  true  greatness  can- 
not be  attained,  unless  the  simple 
little  things  are  learned  first.  I 
believe  the  safest  way  for  us  to  do 
when  we  want  to  accomplish  some 
great  thing,  is  to  try  to  build  it  up 
by  fragments,  and  it  will  doubtless 
prove  stronger  and  better.  We  can 
read  of  the  greatest  men  and  women 
in  the  world,  such  as  inventors, 
teachers,  authors,  artists,  poets,  and 
many  others,  and  they  were  plain, 
and  often  poor  in  their  childhood. 
But  they  have  studied,  followed  good 
examples,  and  tried  to  be  somebody, 
and  they  have  succeeded. 

It  is  not  those  men  who  say  "go," 
but  those  who  say  "come",  that  rise 
to  prominent  positions  in  life.  I 
have  seen  and  heard  of  true  great- 
I  ness.  There  is  a  way  to  be  great 
told  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  in  these 
words,  "And  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Perhaps  some  of  the  smallest  of  you 
would  not  understand  this  quotation, 
or  cannot  see  how  that  is  a  descrip- 
j  tion  of  greatness.  If  I  understand 
1  aright,  I  think  it  means  that  if  we 
would  become  truly  great,  we  must 
serve  others,  for  it  is  said,  "One 
cannot  become  a  good  ruler,  unless 
he  is  a  good  subject." 
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We  must  certainly  be  good  in 
order  to  be  great.  It  is  said  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world,  are  those 
who  render  the  most  service.  But 
we  must  remember  that  God  is  the 
greatest  of  all  beings.  There  are 
none  of  us  that  could  hope  to  ever 
be  as  great  as  He,  or  His  Son. 
But  we  can  follow  the  examples 
which  they  have  set  for  us,  and  try 
to  be  as  near  like  them  as  possible. 
Zina  E.  Crocheron. 


THE    RIGHT  ANSWER. 


A  SYRIAN  convert  to  Christian- 
ity was  urged  by  his  employers 
to  work  on  Sunday,  but  he  declined. 
"But,"  said  the  master,  "does  not 
your  Bible  say  that  if  a  man  has  an 
ox  or  an  ass  that  falls  into  the  pit  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  he  may  pull  him 
out?"  "Yes,"  answered  Hayob, 
"but  if  the  ass  has  a  habit  of  falling 
into  the  same  pit  every  Sabbath  day, 
then  the  man  should  either  fill  up  the 
pit  or  sell  the  ass." 


HOW  TO   BE  USEFUL. 


I    WILL  tell  you  how  a  little  child 
can  be  useful. 
He   can   pick   up   a   pin    from   the 
floor. 

He  can  play  with  his  sister. 
He    can    tell    mamma    when    the 
baby  cries. 

He  can    reach  the   stool   that  she 
may  put  her  foot  on  it. 


He  can  hold  the  cotton  when  she 
winds  it. 

He  can  teach  some  other  little 
child  his  letters. 

And  he  can  make  his  mother 
happy  by  being  a  good  boy. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WISH. 


A  POOR  Irish  woman  applied  to 
a  lady  for  a  flower  to  put  into 
the  hand  of  her  dead  infant,  and 
when  a  handsome  bouquet  was 
handed  her,  she  offered  to  pay  for  it, 
which,  of  course,  was  declined,  when 
with  a  look  of  gratitude,  she  ex- 
claimed, "May  the  Lord  Jesus  meet 
you  at  the  gate  of  heaven  with  a 
crown  of  roses  !"  Nothing  could 
be  more  touchingly  beautiful  as  well 
poetical. 


THE  TALKING   FACE. 


I  DIDN'T  say  a  single  word," 
said  Annie  Barton  to  her 
mother,  who  was  reproving  her  for 
her  unamiable  temper. 

"I  know  you  didn't,  Annie;  but 
your  face  talked." 

What    volumes    our     faces    say. 
Some   speak   of  love  and   kindness, 
some  of  anger  and  hatred,  others  of 
pride  and   rebellion,  and   other    still 
of  selfishness. 

We  can't  help  our  faces  talking, 
but  we  can  make  them  say  pleasant 
things  and  all  should  try  to  have 
them  do  so. 
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A   Word  With  Parents. 


ORMONDOM  is  a  paradise  for  chil- 
dren. The  doctrine  that  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  received  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  spirits  of  all  mankind  make 
many  parents  very  tender  in  the  training  of 
their  offspring.  They  argue  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  us  all,  consequently 
we  are  all  brothers,  and  further  that  He  has 
reserved  for  the  latter  days  many  of  the  great 
and  noble  ones  who  dwelt  with  Him  before 
the  world  was,  those  who  were  shown  to 
Abraham,  and  who,  the  Almighty  said,  He 
would  make  His  rulers  on  the  earth.  Again, 
that  as  Abraham  was  greater  than  his  father, 
Moses  than  his,  Samuel  than  his,  so,  in  the 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  their  children  may  be 
greater,  wiser,  nobler  than  themselves,  and 
consequently  must  be  treated  with  a  considera- 
tion and  indulgence  that  belief  in  no  other 
doctrine  would  inspire. 

But  there  is  danger  in  these  conclusions; 
danger  from  within,  danger  from  without. 
The  pre-existent  greatness  of  any  spirit  does 
not  absolve  it,  either  as  child  or  adult,  from 
subjection  to  proper  authority,  from  obedience 
to  righteous  laws.  "  Thou  shalt  honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother"  was  a  law  given  by- 
Jehovah  to  all  Israel  ;  it  is  a  natural  law,  and 
being  natural  is  universal ;  it  is  binding  on 
all  mankind.  Jesus  respected  it,  though  He 
Himself  gave  it  amongst  the  thunders  of 
Sinai,  and  when  He  took  upon  Him  flesh  and 
blood  He  obeyed  His  mother  and  reputed 
father  and  never  claimed  exemption  from  the 
universal  law  because  He  had  a  glory  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was  created,  or  be- 
cause in  one  word,  He  was  God.      If  then  He 


set  us  this  example,  is   there  any  reason  why 
all  children  should  not  be  taught  to  follow  it? 

Of  Jesus  it  is  said,  "In  His  humiliation  His 
judgment  was  taken  away:  "  so  with  us  all. 
When  we  come  into  this  world  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  with  the  wisdom  its  expe- 
rience had  given  us,  is  veiled  from  our  sight: 
our  judgment  is  taken  away.  We  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  step  by  step  have  to  ascend 
the  ladder  of  knowledge  and  improvement. 
In  this  condition  of  humiliation,  of  inexpe- 
rience, of  mortality,  it  is  right  that  we  should 
be  treated  as  we  are,  not  on  the  supposition 
of  what  we  may  have  been  ;  which  supposition 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  without  foundation, 
and  consequently  all  the  treatment  based 
upon  it  be  improper  and  unwise. 

There  is  special  danger  in  such  ideas  in  this 
dispensation  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of 
the  land  in  which  the  Saints  are  being  gath- 
ered. 'This  is  an  age  of  unrest  and  dis- 
quietude, measurably  of  license  and  lawless- 
ness— miscalled  liberty.  The  land  we  live  in 
partakes  of  this  feeling  to  a  very  marked 
extent.  The  very  region,  also,  where  the 
Saints  dwell,  with  its  high,  rugged  mountains 
and  wide  deserts  implants  a  feeling  akin  to 
restlessness  which  even  the  children  sense, 
and  which  with  some  savors  of  insubordina- 
tion. Then  if  the  age  is  one  in  which  old 
ties  are  being  loosened,  the  nation  one  in 
which  personal  independence  is  lauded  almost 
to  abuse,  and  our  own  dear  land  one  that  in- 
duces the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  we  must  not 
be  astonished  if  some  of  our  children  catch 
the  influence  of  their  surroundings  and  show 
a  tendency  to  waywardness  and  uncontroll- 
ability  which  sometimes  surprises,  sometimes 
grieves. 

Assuredly  under  these  conditions  the  rem- 
edy is  not  in  the  removal  or  slackening  of 
parental  restraint.  Nowhere  does  the  law  of 
God  absolve  parents  from  the  righteous  train- 
ing of  their  offspring.  The  teachings  of  the 
servants  of  God  of  all  ages  are  a  unit  on  this 
point.  In  this  dispensation  the  revelations  of 
God  have  made  it  obligatory  on  those  having 
children  to  train  them  in  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
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to  teach  them  the  first  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel, etc.  So  it  was  of  old.  How  applicable 
to  fathers  and  mothers  today  are  the  words  of 
the  'great  and  good  king  Benjamin  to  the 
ancient  Nephites,  with  regard  to  what  they 
should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do  in 
bringing  up  their  children  !  We,  as  well  as 
the  ancients,  can  listen  and  profit  by  his 
words.      He  says : 

"  And  ye  will  not  suffer  your  children,  that  they  go 
hungry,  or  naked  ;  neither  will  ye  suffer  that  they  trans- 
gress the  laws  of  God,  and  fight  and  quarrel  one  with 
another,  and  serve  the  devil,  who  is  the  master  of 
sin,  or  who  is  the  evil  spirit  which  hath  been  spoken  of 
by  our  fathers  ;  he  being  an  enemy  to  all  righteousness  ; 

"  But  ye  will  teach  them  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  soberness ;  ye  will  teach  them  to  love  one  another, 
and  to  serve  one  another;  " 

In  these  remarks  we  are  not  arguing  for 
harshness  nor  severity  in  parental  train- 
ing— we  believe  in  the  law  of  love.  But  we 
do  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an 
inclination  with  some  to  leave  children  too 
much  to  their  own  ways,  to  give  them  too 
much  independence  of  action,  to  permit  them 
to  make  choice  in  matters  in  which  they  are 
entirely  inexperienced,  and  to  encourage  a 
feeling  that  they  are  wiser  than  their  parents, 
and  are  not  required  by  the  law  of  God  to 
give  them  proper  honor  and  due  obedience. 
A  generation  of  children  nurtured  in  insubor- 
dination is  not  likely  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  if  those  purposes  be  anything 
like  what  the  Saints  fondly  anticipate  is  the 
destiny  of  their  children. 


THE  DRAGON    ROCK. 


Heavenly-mindedness,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  includes  a  subjection,  of  every 
thought'to  the  will  of  God;  a  surrender  of 
the  affections  to  him ;  a  deliberate  preference 
of  an  eternal  good  to  temporal  advantages; 
purity  of  intention;  abstraction  from  the 
world  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term  ; 
separation  from  low  and  secular  ends ;  in  a 
word,  the  daily  remembrancer  of  that  work 
which,  though  it  can  only  be  perfected  in 
another  state  of  being,  must  have  its  com- 
mencement here — the  union  of  the  soul  with 
God. 


fROBABLY  there  is  no  region  of  the 
world  which  so  richly  abounds  in  legends 
as  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  river  Rhine 
in  Germany.  No  nook  but  what  has  its  tale 
of  wonder  for  the  traveler,  no  promontory 
but  what  has  associated  with  it  some  astonish- 
ing narrative.  Few  of  these  stories  consist 
of  facts,  but  many  of  them  arouse  the  most 
intense  interest. 

Prominent  among  the  ruins  of  castles  on 
either  bank  of  the  river  is  that  which  we  see 
in  our  accompanying  picture  and  known  as 
Der  Drachenfels  (the  dragon  rock).  It  was 
so  named  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  because  of  its  being  the  home 
of  a  huge  dragon  which  hid  in  a  large  cleft  of 
the  rock.  The  monster  was  of  hideous  form, 
with  a  horrible  head  and  jaws  that  were  capa- 
ble of  devouring  at  one  time  several  persons; 
its  tail,  which  with  its  body  was  covered  with 
variegated  scales,  could  be  swung  in  every 
direction,  slew  everything  which  happened  to 
be  in  its  way. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the 
heathen  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  who  found  themselves  incapable  of 
successfully  battling  against  the  monster,  gave 
it  the  greatest  reverence  and  looked  upon 
it  as  some  great  being  sent  to  punish  them  for 
their  sins.  The  priests  thought  to  still  the 
anger  of  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  and  the  offer- 
ings consisted  of  human  beings  who  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rulers  or 
priests,  or  such  unfortunates  as  were  captured 
in  war. 

In  those  early  days  when  Christianity  began 
to  find  converts  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine, 
there  lived  on  the  opposite  side  two  powerfu 
heathen  chiefs  named  Rinbod  and  Horsrik, 
who,  being  urged  by  their  priests,  felt  it  thair 
duty  to  wage  war  against  the  Christians.  Suc- 
cess mostly  attended  them  and  they  brought 
back  many  prisoners  as  a  sacrifice  to  th; 
dragon. 

Returning  from  one  of  these  warlike  incur- 
sions it  happened   that  among  the  captured 
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Christians  was  a  maid  whom  Rinbod  de- 
manded for  himself  because  of  her  exceeding 
youth  and  beauty.  Horsrik,  however,  who 
had  also  been  charmed  by  this  prisoner, 
claimed  her  as  his.      It  was  about  to  come  to 


To  this  decision  any  objection  by  Rinbod 
was  futile,  however  much  he  might  love  and 
desire  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tim. With  horror  and  astonishment  the  maid 
listened  to  her  sentence,  and  only  the  thought 


battle  between  the  two  when  the  priest  inter-   t   that  it  was  the  will  of  God   that   she  should 
fered  and  said   she  should   belong  to  neither,   ]   thus  suffer,  sustained  and  prevented  her  mur- 


but  should,  with  the  other  prisoners,  be  offered 
on  the  morrow  to  the  insatiated  dragon. 


muring  at  her  prospective  fate. 

At  the  break  of  the  following  day  the  maid 
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and  a  number  of  others  who  had  been  con- 
demned with  her  to  a  similar  death,  were  led 
to  the  summit  of  the  dragon  rock.  A  large 
number  of  warriors,  priests  and  people  fol- 
lowed the  condemned  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  which  was  to  be  more  exten- 
tive  than  an)'  that  had  evtr  before  occurred. 
Among  the  spectators  was  also  Rinbod, 
almost  overcome  with  anguish  at  the  sight  of 
the  condition  of  the  one  who  had  roused 
within  him  such  peculiar  feelings  of  reverence 
and  love.  She  carried  in  her  hand  before  her 
a  crucifix  bearing  the  image  of  the  Savior  as 
He  suffered  for  a  fallen  world.  Ever  and 
anon  she  would  cast  her  eyes  upon  this  image, 
and  then  her  lips  would  move  as  if  in  silent 
prayer.  She  was  willingly  led  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  where  she  was  bound  to  a  tree  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  devouring   monster. 

There  was  but  a  brief  pause,  when  the 
dragon,  coming  from  his  hole,  beheld  his  vic- 
tims. He  immediately  began  to  circle  about, 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  helpless 
beings  who  were  to  appease  his  hunger.  A 
mere  glance  at  the  reptile  filled  one  with  ter- 
ror, and  the  maid  almost  lost  her  reason  in 
its  awful  presence.  In  the  anguish  of  her 
soul  she  exclaimed,  "O  Lord,  my  God,  assist 
me  in  this  great  trial!"  Scarcely  had  she 
uttered  this  prayer  when  the  monster,  whose 
jaws  were  already  extended  to  enclose  the 
chained  victims,  saw  the  crucifix  and  shrank 
back  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  with  an 
unearthly  howl  threw  himself  into  the  river 
where  the  waves  forever  closed  over  his  ugly 
form. 

The  assembled  multitude  gazed  with  aston- 
ishment at  this  event.  They  could  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes,  but  after  a  time  of  wonder 
and  awe  they  cried  aloud  that  the  God  of  the 
Christians  was  more  powerful  than  the  gods 
they  were  wont  to  worship.  Rinbod  was  the 
first  to  recover  from  his  great  wonder,  and 
with  a  joyful  shout  he  ran  and  loosed  the 
bands  of  the  beautiful  maid  and  led  her  away 
in  triumph.  The  other  prisoners  were  also 
released,  and  the  heathens  being  overcome  by 
the  great  exhibition  of  God's  power,  readily 


accepted  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  rejoiced 
in  the  power  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  maid  earnestly  sought  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  by  her  efforts  many 
thousands  were  soon  brought  into  the  fold 
through  baptism.  Among  the  first  to  receive 
the  ordinance  was  the  chief  Rinbod,  to  whom 
the  maid  gave  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  in 
honor  of  the  great  event  which  brought  him 
both  joy  and  peace  he  had  erected  on  the 
dragon  rock  a  large  castle.  It- is  the  ruins  of 
this  building  which  our  engraving  shows. 


THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON  LAND. 


XV.— Other   Evidences. 


HERE  are  claims  made  by  the  Book 
of  Mormon  that  it  seems  to  us  ought 
of  themselves  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  work.  Among 
these  we  note  the  following,  which  are  most 
important : 

ist.  That  this  continent  was  inhabited  for 
about  one  thousand  years  by  a  white  people. 

2nd.  That  they  were  familiar  with  and 
used  iron,  steel  and  brass,  while  at  the  dis- 
covery of  America  four  hundred  years  ago 
none  of  the  tribes  used  either. 

3rd.  That  the  fauna  of  this  continent  was 
more  extensive  anciently  than  at  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  and  embraced  such  animals  as 
the  horse  and  the  elephant,  both  of  which 
were  not  known  to  exist  here  until  introduced 
by  Europeans. 

4th.  That  the  ancient  Americans  used 
chariots  as  conveyances,  while  at  the  discovery 
the  aborigines  did  not  use  vehicles  of  any 
kind. 

5th.  That  a  system  of  exchange  similar  to 
ours  was  known  and  practiced  anciently,  and 
that  gold  and  silver  coins  were  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium. 

6th.  That  breastplates  were  used  as  a  pro- 
tection in  war,  and  swords  as  instruments 
of  destruction. 
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We  might  go  on  and  enumerate  other 
claims  of  this  nature,  but  what  we  have  given 
are  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  embrace 
those  that  are  usually  quoted  by  our  enemies 
as  strong  evidences  against  the  work,  and  so 
they  would  be  if  there  was  no  evidence  to 
sustain  them.  Let  us  now  see  what  modern 
discovery  has  revealed  and  what  antiquarians 
say  on  these  subjects ;  we  will  consider  them 
in  the  order  noted  above. 

ist:  When  Columbus  discovered  the  New 
World  it  was  found  to  contain  a  new  race, 
new  in  color,  new  in  form  and  features.  The 
red  race  has  since  been  acknowledged  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  great  races  of  the  earth. 
It  was  also  the  universal  opinion  until  quite 
recently,  that  no  other  race  than  the  Indian 
had  ever  inhabited  this  continent.  Particu- 
larly was  this  the  case  when  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon first  came  forth.  No  wonder  Joseph 
Smith  was  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  in  those 
days.  Now,  however,  times  have  changed, 
modern  discovery  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
all  the  most  civilized  tribes  preserved  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  white  people.  The  Mexicans 
describe  their  god  Quetzalcoatl  "as  tall  in 
stature,  with  a  white  skin,  long,  dark  hair 
and  a  flowing  beard."  The  Toltecs,  who 
preceded  the  Mexicans,  seem  to  have  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  a  white  people  than  did 
the  latter,  for  they  have  left  sculptured  figures 
in  their  old  temples  at  Chichen  Itza  and  other 
places  in  Central  America,  representing  long- 
bearded  men,  whose  features  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Indian  types  found  elsewhere. 
The  Incas  of  Peru  also  preserve  traditions  of 
such  a  people  and  claim  that  they  came  there 
long  before  their  time  and  built  cities.  It 
was  this  universal  belief  in  the  return  of  a 
white  people  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Spaniards.  Mummies  have  been  found  in 
Mexico  and  this  country  recently  which  by 
the  shape  of  their  heads  and  the  color  of 
their  hair  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  red  Indian  races,  but  were  a  white  people. 

Not  long  since  a  grave  was  opened  in  Texas 
and  a  great  many  skulls  taken  out.  These 
indicated   that   a   battle    had    probably   been 


fought  there,  and  two  peoples  widely  different 
from  each  other  had  been  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  One  was  common  with  our  Indians, 
but  the  other  was  widely  different  and  showed 
plainly  that  it  belonged  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent people  and  much  higher  in  intelligence 
than  the  Indian. 

Professor  Wilson  describes  the  hair  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  as  found  upon  their  mum- 
mies, as  "lightish  brown  and  of  a  fineness  of 
texture  which  equals  that  of  the  Saxon  race." 
"The  ancient  Peruvians,"  says  Short,  "appear 
from  numerous  examples  of  hair  found  in 
their  tombs  to  have  been  an  auburn -haired 
race."  Haywood  tells  of  three  mummies  dis- 
covered in  a  cave  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cumberland  river  (Tennesseej  who  were 
buried  in  caskets  as  the  Peruvians  were  occa- 
sionally buried,  and  whose  skin  was  fair  and 
white,  and  their  hair  auburn  and  of  a  fine 
texture. 

This  line  of  research  has  only  just  begun  ; 
every  year  adds  more  evidence,  and  within  a 
few  years  this  question  will  be  settled  beyond 
possible  dispute. 

2nd  :  The  question  of  iron,  steel  and  brass 
has  long  been  discussed.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  the  Peruvians  preserved  traditions 
of  a  time  when  they  used  iron,  in  fact,  they 
had  a  name  for  it.  They  claim,  also,  to  have 
worked  extensive  iron  mines  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Traces  of  iron  have 
also  been  discovered  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Hildreth  thus  speaks  of  his  discoveries  at 
Marietta,  Ohio :  "Lying  immediately  over 
or  on  the  forehead  of  the  body  were  found 
three  large,  circular  bosses  or  ornaments  for  a 
sword-belt  or  buckler ;  they  are  composed  of 
copper  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of  silver. 
The  fronts  are  slightly  convex,  with  a  depres- 
sion like  a  cup  in  the  center,  and  they  measure 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  across  the  face  of 
each.  On  the  back  side,  opposite  the  depressed 
portion,  is  a  copper  rivet  or  nail,  around 
which  are  two  separate  plates  by  which  they 
were  fastened  to  the  leather.  Two  small 
pieces  of  leather  were  found  lying  between 
the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses.     They  resem- 
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ble  the  skin  of  a  mummy  and  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  copper.  Near 
the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  sil- 
ver which  appears  to-  have  been  the  upper 
part  of  a  sword  scabbard  ;  it  is  six  inches  in 
length,  two  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one 
ounce.  It  seems  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
scabbard  by  three  or  four  rivets,  the  holes  of 
which  remain  in  the  silver.  Two  or  three 
pieces  of  copper  tube  were  also  found,  filled 
with  iron  rust.  These  pieces,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, composed  the  lower  end  of  the 
scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No 
signs  of  the  sword  itself  were  discovered,  ex- 
cept the  rust  above  mentioned." 

Mr.  Squier  commenting  on  the  above  says, 
"These articles  have  been  critically  examined, 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  copper  bosses 
were  absolutely  plated,  not  simply  overlaid, 
with  silver.  Between  the  copper  and  the 
silver  exists  a  connection  such  as  it  seems  to 
me  could  only  be  produced  by  heat,  and  if 
it  is  admitted  that  these  are  genuine  relics  of 
the  mound  builders  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted  that  they  possessed  the  difficult 
art  of  plating  one  metal  upon  another.  *  * 
Again  if  Dr.  Hildreth  is  not  mistaken  oxydized 
iron  or  steel  was  also  discovered  in  connection 
with  the  above  remains,  from  which  also  fol- 
lows the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  the 
mound  builders  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
iron,  the  conclusion  being  of  course  subject 
to  the  improbable  alternative  already  men- 
tioned." This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
finding  of  six  brass  plates  fastened  together 
by  tivo  iron  wires,  in  a  mound  in  Pike  County, 
Illinois.  The  iron  wires  were  very  much 
oxidated  and  readily  crumbled  to  dust  upon 
being  handled. 

Charney  says,  when  opening  an  ancient 
tomb  at  Tenenepanco.  Mexico,  he  "unearthed 
a  number  of  diminutive  brass  bells,  which 
were  used  both  as  ornaments  and  currency." 
Similar  brass  bells  have  been  found  in  tombs 
in  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia.  Several  shields 
were  recently  found  in  Texas,  which  when 
cleaned  were  found  to  be  brass. 

It  will   thus   be  seen  that  this  second  claim 


of  the  Book  of    Mormon  is  fully  substanti- 
ated. 

3d  :  Donnelly,  speaking  of  the  fauna  of 
this  continent  says:  "Recent  discoveries  in 
the  fossil  beds  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska 
prove  that  the  horse  originated  in  America. 
*  *  *  'Phe  fossil  remains  of  the  camel 
are  found  in  India,  Africa,  South  America 
and  in  Kansas.  The  existing  alpacas  and 
llamas  of  South  America  are  but  varieties  of 
the  camel  family.  *  *  *  We  find  in 
America  numerous  representations  of  the  ele- 
phant. We  are  forced  to  one  of  two  con- 
clusions— either  the  monuments  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  mammoth  in  North  America 
or  these  people  held  intercourse  at  some  time 
in  the  past  with  races  who  possessed  the  ele- 
phant. *  *  *  There  are  in  Wisconsin  a 
number  of  mounds  of  earth  representing 
different  animals — men,  birds  and  quadrupeds. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  mound  representing  an 
elephant,  "so  perfect  in  its  proportions  and 
complete  in  its  representation  of  an  elephant 
that  its  builders  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  animal  which  they  delineated." 

Fossil  elephants  have  been  found  in  both 
North  and  South  America,  while  remains  of 
mastodons  are  frequently  met  with,  and  often 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  incline  us  to  believe 
that  not  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
they  became  extin<  t. 

Cattle  are  also  mentioned  in  the  text  but 
as  the  buffalo  were  cattle  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  we  will  not  consider  them.  There 
are  those  who  continue  to  use  this  as  an 
evidence  against  the  work,  but  they  are  not 
deserving  of  notice. 

Fossil  horses  have  been  found  both  in 
Mexico  and  this  country.  Brocklehurst  says 
he  was  shown  one  in  Mexico  four  feet  high  - 
and  remarks  that  they  were  once  very  com- 
mon in  that  country.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  says 
he  knows  of  seventeen  fossil  remains  of 
horses  having  been  found  in  this  country. 

4th  :  When  opening  an  ancient  tomb  at 
Tuenepanco,  Mexico,  Charney  found  several 
toy  chariots,  with   four   .vheels,  made   of  terra 
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cotta  the  wooden  axles  had  perished  long  ago, 
but  when  supplied  they  run  nicely.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  a  model  existed  from 
which  these  were  made  ;  this  being  the  case 
we  must  imagine  the  ancient  Americans  rid- 
ing around  in  their  chariots  just  as  the  Jews 
and  Egyptians  of  a  like  period  did. 

5th  :  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
ancient  Americans  never  possessed  a  system 
of  exchange,  but  this  idea  is  disproved  by 
the  finding  of  gold  and  silver  coins  both  in 
North  and  South  America  which  were  unques- 
tionably used  as  a  circulating  medium  by  the 
ancients. 

6th  :  Joseph  Smith  took  a  breastplate  from 
Cumorah  with  the  plates  ;  a  similar  breastplate 
was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  a  tomb  in 
Colombia,  South  America.  Arm  and  leg 
shields  have  been  found  both  in  this  country 
and  Mexico. 

The  quotation  we  have  given  above  from 
Dr.  Hildreth  shows  also  that  the  ancients 
made  and  used  swords.  Nearly  all  the  other 
weapons  mentioned  in  the  text  were  still 
used  by  the  various  Indian  nations  when 
America  was  discovered.  Haeoth. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Sunday  School  Leaflets. 

'  fc'/'fl  UR  Sunday  Schools  have  now  been 
}iPls|  in  operation  more  than  a  score  of 
»i2/%^  years  :  the  amount  of  good  they 
have  done  is  incalculable.  Yet  as  in  every- 
thing else  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Lord  they  must  progress.  The  methods  of 
their  conduct  twenty  years  ago  will  not  suffice 
for  the  requirements  of  today.  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  who  have  the  spirit  of 
their  calling,  have,  for  some  time  past,  sensed 
the  need  of  abetter  defined  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  many  have  been  the  suggestions 
tending  to  this  end. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  most  of  us  to  travel 
in  beaten  paths.  It  is  easier,  and  being 
easier  is  pleasanter  to  the  sons  and  daughters 


of  mortality.  We  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  journey 
along  life's  highway  in  the  ruts  made  by 
earlier  travelers.  As  with  individuals  so  it  is 
with  institutions  ;  the  inclination  is  to  keep 
on  in  the  course  first  chosen,  until  each  day 
is  little  else  than  a  duplication  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  each  day's  labors  but  the  repetition 
of  yesterday's. 

This  tendency  even  manifests  itself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  a 
monotony  in  their  exercises  develops,  which 
is  wearysome  to  the  scholars  and  dispiriting 
to  the  teachers.  The  same  routine  is  gone  over 
and  over  again  ;  the  same  lessons  are  learned, 
the  same  scriptures  read  year  after  year.  Good 
is  done  undoubtedly  ;  much  is  learned,  many 
important  principles  are  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  children.  But  the  question  is 
constantly  presenting  itself  in  the  thoughts  of 
Sunday  School  workers  if  the  sum  of  the 
good  done  could  not  be  measurably  increased 
by  more  systematic  methods,  and  by  plans 
which,  though  not  parallel  to  those  adopted 
in  the  day  schools,  would  yet  accomplish  the 
end  of  training  the  children  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  other 
schools  are  supposed  to  train  their  scholars  in 
the  branches  of  a  secular  education. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  has  prepared  and  is  pub- 
lishing in  leaflet  form  a  series  of  lessons 
illustrative  of  the  mortal  life  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  accomplish 
the  end  desired  they  will  be  followed,  year 
by  year,  by  lessons  on  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  on  this 
continent  and  on  the  eastern.  In  this  manner 
a  progressive  series  will  be  issued,  embracing 
as  widely  as  possible  all  the  subjects — his- 
torical, doctrinal,  etc.,  with  which  the  child- 
ren of  the  Saints  should  be  acquainted. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  officers  of 
the  Union  to  make  these  lessons  compulsory. 
They  advise  their  adoption,  and  leave  the 
rest  with  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
the  schools.      Neither  do  they   insist  that  all 
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or  only  a  part  of  the  classes  shall  use  them, 
nor  if  they  shall  be  made  the  regular 
reading  lesson  of  the  school  or  only  supple- 
mentary thereto.  All  these  questions  of 
detail  are  left  with  the  local  workers  ;  as  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  vary,  and  what  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  in  one  school,  might  have  far  less 
satisfactory  results  in  another.  There  is  one 
advantage,  however,  in  as  many  classes  as 
practicable  using  these  leaflets  ;  it  is,  that  after 
the"  lessons  have  been  studied  in  the  classes, 
the  superintendent,  or  whoever  he  may 
appoint,  can  catechise  the  whole  school  on 
the  subject  of  the  lesson,  or  a  brief  lecture 
can  be  given  on  its  prominent  truths  which 
all  can  the  better  understand  and  remember 
because  they  have  become  partially  familiar 
therewith  from  the  previous  explanations  of 
the  teacher. 

On  the  first  leaflet  the  following  suggestions 
are  made  by  the  Union  to  the  officers  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  : 

1.  These  lessons  may  be  used  either  as  the  regular 
reading  lessons  of  the  Sunday  School,  or  as  supplement- 
ary thereto. 

2.  The  "  Lesson  Statement."  "What  we  may  learn 
from  this  Lesson,"  and  the  "  Notes,''  may  each  be  read 
by  one  scholar,  or  by  the  teacher,  or  each  sentence  may 
be  read  by  the  scholars  in  rotation. 

3.  The  "Questions  "  may  be  regulated  according  to 
the  advancement  of  the  class.  The  teacher  in  an  ad- 
vanced class  can  add  to  those  given  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  or  as  the  exercises  of  the  class  may  suggest ; 
the  teacher  in  a  less  advanced  class  can  select  the  sim- 
plest questions,  or  those  he  considers  the  most  closely 
connected  with  the  more  important  teachings  of  the 
lesson. 

4.  When  the  lesson  is  learned,  those  leaflets  which 
are  the  public  property  of  the  school  can  be  put  away 
for  future  use  ;  for  though  dated,  that  fact  will  not  pre- 
clude them  from  being  used  afterwards,  at  any  time  when 
the  officers  of  the  school  may  so  decide. 

5.  The  leaflets  should  be  distributed  a  Sunday  ahead 
to  the  teachers,  and  to  those  scholars  who  will  promise  to 
study  them  at  home  during  the  week.  All  scholars  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  should  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  lessons  in  this  way.' ' 

Was  the  Union  in  a  position  so  to  do,  it 
would  publish  separate  lessons  suitable  to  the 
capacities  of  the  children  in  the  various 
classes    from    Primary   to   Theological.      But 


for  the  present  one  grade  of  leaflet  will  have 
to  supply  the  whole  school,  and  the  teachers 
will  have  to  do  the  adapting.  In  the  Theo- 
logical class  the  subject  can  be  enlarged  upon, 
the  illustrative  passages  examined,  and  other 
questions  can  be  asked  besides  those  given  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  leaflets  are 
used  in  the  infant  classes,  where  the  little 
ones  cannot  read,  the  teacher  can  go  over 
the  subject,  read  such  portions  as  he  may 
think  his  hearers  can  understand,  and  ask 
them  such  questions  as  he  believes  they  can 
answer. 

The  first  series  of  leaflets — that  on  the  life  of 
the  Savior — will  consist  of  thirty-one  numbers. 
The  first  number  is  dated  for  the  first  Sunday 
in  June,  and  the  series  will  afford  a  lesson  for 
each  week  and  close  with  the  last  Sunday  of 
the  year.  For  next  year  another  subject  will 
be  selected.  The  Union  estimates  that  there 
are  at  least  sixtv  thousand  teachers  and 
scholars  connected  with  our  schools.  Based 
on  this  estimate,  fifteen  thousand  of  each 
number  of  the  leaflets  have  been  printed,  it 
being  thought  that,  on  an  average,  each 
school  will  desire,  at  least,  a  quantity  equal  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  roll,  many  will  un- 
doubtedly call  for  more.  On  this  calculation 
the  first  eight  numbers  of  the  series  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  schools,  that  every 
officer  and  teacher  may  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  scope  and  character  of  the 
lessons,  and  be  better  able  from  personal 
examination  to  decide  how  many  they  will 
need.  The  Union  has  placed  the  price  at  the 
bare  cost  of  production.  The  whole  series, 
postage  included,  will  be  but  five  cents  per 
copy  of  thirty-one  numbers.  That  is,  sup- 
posing a  school  of  one  hundred  members, 
decides  to  take  twenty-five  copies,  the  entire 
cost  to  them,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be 
but  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  ($1.25)  a  very  in- 
significant sum  for  so  much  valuable  material. 

All  orders  and  remittances  for  the  "  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Leaflets"  should  be  sent  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  as  it  is  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  Union  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  Editor. 
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PUTTING  THE  BABY  TO  SLEEP. 


^g|UTTING  the  baby  to  sleep."  That's 
fpfwhat  mother  is  doing;  it  don't  sound  like 
much,  does  it  ?  That  depends  a  great  deal 
on  what  kind  of  a  baby  it  is  ;  not  that  any 
comparison  between  your  baby  and  ours 
would  be  to  your  pet's  disadvantage,  and  we 
know  it  would  not  be  to  ours — but,  after  all 
it  depends  on  a  good  many  things  whether  it 
is  so  easy  a  task  or  not. 

The  baby,  bless  it  !  certainly  looks  the 
picture  of  satisfaction  and  repose  and  mama 
the  ideal  of  blissful  sovereignty  :  baby  and 
mother  the  autocrats  of  the  home  circle,  for 
one  period  at  least.  Who  dares  to  speak 
loud  ?  Who  lowers  the  voice,  folds  the  news- 
paper as  noiselessly  as  possible,  tiptoes  across 
the  room,  and  gently  lifts  the  chairs  when 
mother's  putting  baby  to  sleep  ?  Everybody. 
Why  so,  over  such  a  small  matter,  repeated 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  every  twenty 
four  hours?  Wait  a  moment;  now  I  know 
you've  never  been  anybody's  mother  or  loving 
auntie  or  you'd  know  better  than  to  call  that 
business  a  trifle  ;  if  I  should  tell  you  that  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
sweetest  tasks  in  life  you  would  wonder  a  little, 
yet  it  is  so. 

The  dearest  remembrance  of  your  child- 
hood is,  when  you  were  rocked  dreamily  to 
sleep  with  mother's  arms  around  you,  and  her 
voice  in  your  ear.  It  mattered  not  to  you 
how  the  wind  cried  pitifully  in  the  dark  out- 
side, or  how  the  rain  fell  in  awful  blackness; 
you  thought  nothing  in  pity  or  fear  for  any- 
one out  in  the  storm  on  land  or  sea  ;  no,  all 
your  thoughts  were  centered  in  that  little 
world  that  her  arms  could  clasp.  The  love- 
liest picture  you  remember  is  that  one,  and 
the  loneliest  of  all  women  is  she  whose  arms 
never  held  her  own  babe.  She  may  not  know 
it,  she  may  think  it  loss  of  kindred  or  of 
lover,  but  I  know,  for  her,  that  nothing  else 
could  match  that  loneliness.  Mr.  Conceit, 
who  thinks  himself  a  heart-render,  smiles  at 
this  :   I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  he  was 


raised  "by  hand  "  and  passed  into  his  slum- 
bers in  a  crib,  with  one  of  those  glass  and 
rubber  deceptions  under  his  nose.  Nothing 
can  shake  my  belief  on  this  point.  What 
but  cynicism  could  be  expected  of  him  ;  we 
can  but  pity  him,  let  him  go. 

It  looks  so  easy,  almost  idle,  when  the 
mother  sits  down  from  her  hurry  of  work  and 
while  the  baby  is  slipping  away  to  dreamland, 
reads  eagerly  the  morning  paper  that  she 
could  not  take  up  till  after  dinner  was  cleared 
away  ;  but  just  try  awhile  yourself  to  tend  a 
human  seraph  that  is  continually  indenting 
just  one  pearly  lower  tooth  against  its  inno- 
cent upper  gum  until  it  is  excited  over  what 
it  can't  comprehend,  the  pain  ;  or,  just  hold 
by  one  dimpled  hand  the  restless  darling  who 
has  just  found  out  what  feet  are  for,  yet  can't 
walk  and  won't  sit  on  your  lap  or  on  the 
floor  either  ;  try  every  charm  you  can  devise 
to  quiet  the  insatiable  little  being  and  learn 
how  insignificant  your  wisdom,  how  inade- 
quate your  ways  and  means  to  accomplish 
what  you  are  at,  then  try  to  soothe  the  wake- 
ful brain  and  find  out  after  all  how  sweet  and 
tormenting  a  baby  can  be ;  then  !  if  you 
have  got  the  baby  to  sleep,  has  it  been  a 
trifle  ?  And,  consider,  this  is  just  once. 
Have  you  ever  imagined  the  sigh  of  relief 
from  that  loving  mother's  lips,  the  same  that 
have  just  now  softly  kissed  the  beloved  tyrant, 
when  she  has  laid  him  among  cosy  cushions, 
covered  him  warmly,  drawn  the  netting 
against  audacious  flies  or  vindictive,  hilarious 
and  ambuscading  mosquitoes  and  noiselessly 
slipping  from  the  room  has  at  last  closed  the 
door?  I  guess  not.  To  her  it  has  been  a 
a  great  achievement.  Now  she  can  speed 
from  task  to  task  with  thankful  heart  though 
her  frame  be  weary ;  thankful  that  the  baby 
is  sleeping  sweetly,  whether  it  be  rest  from 
healthful  play  or  blessed  relief  from  sickness 
and  from  pain.  But  this  is  only  once. 
How  many  times  do  you  think  mother  has 
put  the  baby  to  sleep?  We  will  count  only 
the  nap  after  the  morning  toilet,  the  after 
dinner  nap  and  the  evening's  "farewell  dav  " 
sleep  ;   not    thinking  of  those  brief  snatches 
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of  sleep  the  sick  or  dying  infants  catch  and 
lose;  no,  only  these  three  a  day.  Well, 
what  would  these  amount  to  in  two  and  a 
half  years?  Stop  though!  Don't  that 
sound  like  cutting  the  darling  off  cruelly 
short  ?  Just  a  baby,  after  all ;  how  would 
you  feel  to  have  the  blissful  experience  of 
loving  watchcare,  limited  in  your  own  case 
to  two  years  and  a  half  and  never  any  more? 
Haven't  I  seen  sorrowful-faced  darlings 
positively  refuse  to  go  to  sleep  in  anyone's 
arms  but  mother's,  and  at  last  lie  down  in  a 
corner  and  yield  to  the  drowsy  tyrant  from 
force  of  sheer  exhaustion  ?  Poor  little  tender 
heart,  that  was  its  first  sorrow.  And  don't  I 
know  of  a  blessed  boy  or  two  who,  after  a 
happy  day's  play  has  sat  patiently  waiting 
"for  the  baby  to  go  to  sleep"  so  that  he 
might  climb  up  into  ma's  lap  and,  clinging 
around  her  neck,  went  sweetly  to  his  own 
sleep?  What  did  he  care,  if  he  was  seven 
years  old  ?  His  theory  was,  that  he  had  the 
oldest  claim,  and  it  was  all  between  ma  and 
him.  I'm  not  counting  these  precious  times 
beyond  the  two  and  a  half  years — no — they 
are  love's  perquisites,  gratis.  But  to  go  to 
another  scene. 

Once,  far  away  in  Wales  where  family  ties 
are  very  tender  and  lasting,  a  youth,  nine- 
teen years  of  age  was  dying  of  some  lingering 
illness.  He  was  tall  for  his  age  and  his 
mother  was  a  little  woman.  He  turned  upon 
his  pillow  and  whispered  faintly:  "  I  want 
mother  to  hold  me  and  rock  me  to  sleep." 
They  lifted  him,  carefully  wrapped,  into  her 
lap  and  clasped  tightly  in  those  arms  that 
had  held  him  so  many  countless  times  before, 
they  rocked  in  silence,  while  the  moments 
slipped  by  and  the  clock  ticked  on.  His 
thin  hand  nestled  among  the  curls  around  her 
neck,  and  her  lips  rested  upon  his  forehead 
until  he  was  asleep!  and  the  white  hand  slid 
down  with  its  own  weight.  It  was  the  earliest 
remembrance  of  his  heart  linked  with  its 
last.  Dear  Llewellyn  !  Never  too  tall  or  too 
old  to  forget  the  little  mother's  arm. 

But,  we  did  not  find  out  how  many  times 
mother  has  put  the  baby  to  sleep  in  two  years 


and  a  half,  at  three  times  a  day.  Two  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  times.  Is 
all  this  loving  labor  a  trifle  now  ?  And  sup- 
posing the  family  is  a  small  one  for  Utah,  and 
of  the  four  little  darlings  not  one  is  old 
enough  to  do  this  gentle  deed  for  mother  and 
she  has  done  it  herself  for  each  otie  of  them 
as  they  came  along  the  way  of  life  to  her,  two 
and  a  half  years  to  each  one,  what  then  does 
it  amount  to  ?  Ten  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  times  (not  counting  the  extra 
times  in  sickness  or  when  somebody  or  some- 
thing has  waked  the  baby  out  of  its  nap) 
mother  has  put  the  baby  to  sleep.  What  a 
trifle  !  (?)  Enough,  I  imagine,  to  drive  a 
man  from  domestic  realms  if  he  knew  this 
must  be  his  share  of  love  and  duty,  before 
entering  its  broad  domain.  I  am  not  going 
to  figure  upon  this  in  such  a  case  as  ten  or 
twelve  children  in  the  problem.  Those 
whom  it  may  most  concern  as  an  item  of 
family  history  may  do  so  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. The  mother  of  a  large  family  has  done  more 
than  a  general. 

Ten  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four 
times  within  ten  years.  Where  does  mother 
find  time  to  do  all  her  house  work,  mending, 
knitting,  etc.,  let  alone  improving  her  mind 
by  reading,  or  her  spirits  and  health  by 
riding,  visiting  old  friends  or  attending  lec- 
tures and  concerts  ? 

Don't  frown  if  something  is  lacking  that 
mother  should  be  that  very  moment  attending 
to,  if  she  is  putting  baby  to  sleep  with  an 
inefficient  aide  de  camp  eight  years  of  age  to 
help  her,  a  six  year  old  boy  who  knows  little 
but  play,  a  four  year  old,  neither  baby  nor 
helper,  another  darling  who  not  even  yet  is 
reconciled  to  his  deposition,  and  that 
precious  charge  in  her  arms  that  she  must  not 
neglect,  that  will  not  be  neglected,  and  that 
you  and  everybody  else  say,  is  the  best, 
sweetest,  loveliest  and  dearest  baby  in  the 
world.  But  for  all  that,  the  fact  rises 
gloomily  before  you  that  it  is  one  o'clock, 
nearly,  and  dinner  although  ready  and  wait- 
ing on  the  stove,  is  to  be  put  on  the  table 
and — what?       There    sits    mother  in  a  cool 
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and  darkened  room  complacently  (?)  putting 
the  baby  to  sleep  for  the  ten  thousandth  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  odd  times.  "Dear 
me  !  Dear  me  !  I  ought  to  be  eating  my 
dinner  this  very  minute  !  What  a  worry  these 
babies  are!"  Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG   MEN. 


Written  \>y  Aggie   Herrick,  and  read  before  the 
Weber  Stake  Academy. 


OUNG  men,  in  giving  you  a  little  good 
advice,  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  it 
in  the  same  spirit  that  it  is  offered.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  I  wish  to  speak 
about,  and  I  desire  you  to  be  patient  with  me 
while  addressing  you  on  some  important 
truths. 

In  the  first  place  make  a  good  beginning. 
Build  upon  a  foundation  of  truth,  honesty, 
and  integrity  and  you  will  be  successful. 

A  young  man's  first  duty  is  to  God.  He 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  earthly  things, 
if  necessary,  to  obey  His  commandments. 
Every  young  man  who  expects  to  be  received 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  get  there  by  hard  work,  by 
resisting  temptation,  and  by  battling  against 
the  wicked.  God  endows  the  mind  of  man 
with  wisdom,  but  it  will  not  avail  him  much 
if  he  does  not  cultivate  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

The  young  men  before  me  are  all  old 
enough  to  understand  that  tobacco,  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  etc.,  are  not  good  for  the  body. 
T.iey  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  and  destroy 
faster  than  nature  can  build  up  again.  You 
should  shun  gambling-houses,  saloons,  billiard- 
halls,  and  dens  of  vice  and  wickedness  as  you 
would  a  deadly,  poisonous  serpent;  for  they 
will  surely  poison  body  and  soul. 

Be  careful  with  whom  you  associate,  as  you 
will  be  judged  by  the  company  you  keep. 
Never  select  a  companion  who  steals,  tells 
falsehoods,  or  profanes  the  name  of  God,  as 
your  own  life  will  be   influenced   to  a  greater 


or  less  degree.  By  associating  with  people 
that  are  refined  and  intelligent,  you  will 
naturally  follow  their  examples,  and  thus  your 
own  taste  will  be  refined  and  not  depraved. 
"A  highly  cultivated  intellect  will  exert  more 
influence  in  the  world  than  wealth,  birth, 
or  official  station  ever  can." 

Avoid  all  mean,  degrading,  sneaking  ways. 
Be  true  and  manly  in  your  bearings  toward 
all  mankind.  A  true  gentleman  is  a  gentle- 
man at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  in  the  field  or  workshop. 

Boys,  always  treat  your  father  and  mother, 
above  all  beings  on  earth,  with  reverence  and 
respect.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
ever  heard  the  Father  of  his  Country,  speak 
of  his  father  as  the  old  man  or  the  governor; 
nor  of  his  mother  as  the  old  woman.  Their 
wishes  should  be  consulted  and  respected  upon 
all  reasonable  questions.  There  is  no  love 
on  earth  that  equals  a  mother's  love  for  her 
children.  It  will  remain  firm  and  true  though 
all  the  world  revile  you.  No  other  woman 
should  have  the  power  to  make  you  forget  the 
care,  attention  and  devotion  that  is  due  your 
mother.  Never  be  ashamed  of  her  although 
she  is  poor  and  uneducated.  Think  all  the 
more  of  her  because   others  might  think  less. 

Young  men,  spend  your  evening  hours  at 
home  with  your  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  unless  you  spend  them  with  some  other 
boy's  sister.  But  always  keep  good  hours. 
When  calling  on  a  young  lady  if  she  glances 
at  the  clock  several  times,  and  asks  you  if 
you  know  what  the  time  is,  you  had  better  ask 
for  your  hat.  Ten  o'clock  is  late  enough  to 
call  on  any  lady,  unless  you  are  positively 
assured  that  the  happiness  of  the  young  lady 
depends  upon  your  remaining.  In  this  case 
it  is  admissable.  If  not  inclined  to  make 
evening  calls,  then  stay  at  home.  Never  idle 
around  street  corners,  or  grocery  stores,  wait- 
ing for  something  to  happen. 

Get  a  good  education.  Before  entering 
upon  a  business  life  you  should  be  sure  you 
have  made  a  wise  choice  in  your  vocation. 
In  conducting  a  business  have  truth  and  fair 
dealing  for  your  standard,  and   you  will  find 
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in  the  end  you  will  be  greatly  benefited. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  world  for  all 
workers.  "God  will  as  surely  find  work  for 
busy  hands,  as  Satan  will  find  mischief  for 
idle  ones." 

If  you  are  honest,  industrious,  energetic  and 
persevering,  you  will  be  always  wanted. 
The  merchant  will  want  you  for  a  clerk,  the 
mechanic  for  an  apprentice,  in  fact,  in  every 
avocation  in  life  you  will  be  wanted  to  assist, 
and  eventually  to  preside.  Another  thing, 
girls  will  want  you  for  a  companion  and 
finally  for  a  husband. 

Go  to  church  as  often  as  you  can.  Listen 
to  what  the  preacher  says  instead  of  casting 
love  glances  at  the  girl  across  the  aisle.  Read 
a  portion  of  the  Bible  every  day,  if  possible, 
and  your  faith  will  be  strengthened. 

Always  treat  the  aged  with  respect  and  you 
in  return  will  be  respected  by  all.  Civility 
is  particularly  due  to  all  women.  No  provo- 
cation can  justify  a  man  in  not  being  civil  to 
every  woman.  The  greatest  man  in  the 
world  would  not  be  a  true  gentleman  if  he 
were  not  civil  to  the  meanest  woman. 

In  this  age  of  invention  and  discovery  the 
thoughts  of  great,  wise  men  can  be  obtained 
at  prices  almost  nominal.  Every  young  man 
can  provide  himself  with  a  library  of  choice 
standard  works.  These  books  should  be  read 
and  thoroughly  digested.  But  learn  to  reflect 
more  than  you  read.  By  reading  book  after 
book  without  allowing  the  mind  to  think,  it 
will  do  you  very  little  good.  Your  knowledge 
will  be  a  confused  mass  of  ideas,  and  it  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  think  or  speak  upon 
any  subject  intelligently.  By  following  the 
instruction  given  you  will  be  enabled  to 
arrange  your  thoughts  systematically  upon  the 
tablet  of  the  mind;  and  there  they  will 
Temain  for  present  or  future  reference. 

Young  men,  learn  to  govern  yourselves, 
your  thoughts,  your  tongue,  your  appetites, 
passions,  and  all  that  pertain  to  mortal  life. 
Self-control  is  a  virtue  in  a  young  man.  Act 
as  a  protector  to  the  weak  and  aged.  Always 
hold  the  virtue  of  a  young  girl  as  sacred. 
Remember  that  God  has  ordained  you  to  be 


her  protector.  Guard  her  as  you  would  wish 
your  sister  to  be  guarded  by  a  virtuous, 
upright,  God-fearing  man.  It  is  your  duty 
to  protect  her  through  the  trials  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  You  are  naturally  stronger 
than  woman,  but  never  use  your  strength  or 
power  tyrannically. 

The  young  man  who  loves  his  sister  and 
treats  her  with  kindness  and  politeness,  is 
sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  sex  generally. 
But  he  who  treats  his  sister  as  an  inferior 
being,  and  has  an  idea  that  she  was  created 
to  be  his  slave,  will  treat  his  wife  in  the  same 
way;  and  thus  he  will  lose  the  respect  of 
every  sensible  woman. 

On  the  street  always  recognize  a  ladv  of 
your  acquaintance  by  politely  raising  your  hat. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  confidentially 
to  the  gentlemen.  Good  manners  do  not 
require  that  you  should  stand  on  the  street 
corners  to  watch  the  ladies  pass.  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  ladies  will  not  be 
offended  if  this  mark  of  admiration  is 
omitted. 

Now  a  few  woids  of  advice  to  those  who 
are  matrimonially  inclined,  and  you  all  ought 
to  be.  Boys  often  fall  in  love  with  their 
sister's  friend,  pretty  cousin,  or  classmate. 
You  are  made  better  and  happier  by  these 
boyish  loves.  You  generally  have  a  succes- 
sion of  them,  but  they  are  seldom  permanent. 
They  are  only  the  foreshadowings  of  that 
deeper  and  more  earnest  love  of  manhood, 
which  will  bind  him  to  that  better  half  of 
man  with  such  strong  ties  that  nothing  should 
sever. 

Young  men,  before  you  reach  the  proper 
age  to  marry,  say  twenty-five  as  an  average, 
you  should  know  yourself  both  mentally  and 
physically,  that  you  may  choose  a  companion 
for  life  who  will  correspond  to  your  firm  con- 
victions of  what  ytwr  wife  ought  to  be.  You 
should  know  what  mental  and  physical  quali- 
ties are  requisite  to  make  the  woman  of  your 
choice  the  angel  of  your  house,  the  mother  of 
your  children.  The  strongest  arm  is  not  the 
arm  of  the  blacksmith,  hut  the  arm  of  a 
woman.     So,  beware  !     Look  well  before  you 
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leap.  In  the  first  place  do  not  expect  to  find 
girls  "perfect  angels."  You  may  think  they 
possess  heavenly  qualities  until  the  honey- 
moon is  over.  But  first  one  fault  and  then 
another  will  come  to  light  and  then  you  will 
be  sadly  disappointed.  Probably  you  will 
exclaim,  "Marriage  is  a  lottery."  Join 
yourself  in  union  with  no  woman  who  is 
selfish,  fickle,  or  proud.  Gaze  not  on  beauty 
too  much  lest  it  turn  you  from  wisdom's 
way.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  possess  a  wife 
who  is  beautiful  in  face  and  form,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  even  those  qualities  will 
not  satisfy  you.  In  dark  and  trying  times 
when  misfortune  stares  you  in  the  face,  what 
comfort  is  there  in  a  pretty  face  if  the  heart 
is  not  true  and  faithful  to  lend  its  comforting 
influence  in  your  home.  Look  rather  to  the 
heart  than  the  face. 


Young  men  are  generally  very  earnest  in 
their  attentions  to  their  intended  before 
marriage,  and  perhaps  a  few  words  of  advice 
after  the  nuptial  knot  has  been  tied,  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  Common  sense  ought  to 
teach  a  young  husband,  or  an  old  one  either 
for  that  matter,  that  it  is  not  a  wife's  place  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  start  the  fire,  chop 
wood,  or  carry  in  coal.  These  are  the  young 
husband's  domestic  duties. 

A  young  man  devoted  to  style  and  fashion 
is  a  more  deplorable  object  of  humanity  than 
a  young  woman.  You  should  be  above 
following  every  fashion  that  is  brought  into 
town  by  senseless  dudes.  Fine  clothes  do 
not  make  a  man.  The  truest  heart  is  often 
covered  with  the  shabbiest  coat.  No  sensible 
woman  will  judge  a  man  by  the  clothes  that 
he  wears. 


•COME  FOLLOW  ME. 


Words  by  John  Nicholson. 


Music  by  S.  McBurney. 
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"  Come,  follow  me,"  a  simple  phrase, 
Yet  truth's  sublime,  effulgent  rays 
Are  in  these  simple  words  combined, 
To  urge,  inspire  the  human  mind. 

Is  it  enough  alone  to  know 

That  we  must  follow  Him  below, 

While  traveling  through  this  vale  of  tears? 

No,  this  extends  to  holier  spheres. 


We  must  the  onward  path  pursue 
As  wider  fields  expand  to  view, 
And  follow  him  unceasingly, 
Whate'er  our  lot  or  sphere  may  be. 

For  thrones,  dominions,   kingdoms,  powers, 

And  glory  great  and  bliss  are  ours, 

If  we,  throughout  eternity,- 

Obey  His  words,  "  Come,  follow  me." 
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WE  DESIRE  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  encourage  the  talent 
for  writing  which  exists  in  our  midst,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
now  lies  dormant.  The  inducements  we  have  decided  to  offer  will  be  in 
the  shape  of  cash  prizes,  and  divided  as  follows : 

CLASS   A. 

First  Prize  :  $200.00  cash  for  the  best  narrative  of  facts  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  words. 

Second  Prize  :  $100.00  cash  for  the  second  best  narrative  of  facts 
to  contain  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  words. 

CLASS    B. 

First  Prize  :  $35.00  cash  for  the  best  Christmas  story  founded 
upon  facts,  to  contain  not  less  than  six  thousand  words. 

Second  Prize:  $15.00  cash  for  the  second  best  Christmas  story 
founded  upon  factsv  to  contain  not  less  than  six  thousand  words. 

RULES   OF  COMPETITION. 

I.  All  articles  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  the  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR  Office  on  or  before  November  1st,  1889. 

II.  All  matter  submitted  for  competition  to  be  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  Office,  whether  or  not  it  is 
awarded  a  prize. 

in.  Articles  to  be  written  with  ink  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

iv.  No  one  person  allowed  to  offer  in  competition  more  than  one 
article  for  each  class. 

v.  Each  article  to  be  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume,  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope  containing  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author  inside, 
and  the  nom  de  plume  outside. 

vi.  Each  competitor  to  write  the  names  of  three  persons  residing  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  whom  he  or  she  would  like  to  act  as  judges  of  the  pieces. 
From  the  persons  thus  named  will  be  selected  the  parties  to  award  the 
prizes.      (This  rule  is  not  imperative.) 

vii.  The  prizes  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  committee  has  made 
the  awards. 

The  above  prize  articles  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 

A.  H.  CANNON,  Editor. 

Manager. 

Address:  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 
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COALTER&SNELGROVE, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 


Brass  afli  Martial  Bands  Supplied. 

BANJOS,  GUITARS,  VIOLINS. 


ESTEY  ORGANS  210,000  ill  use,  1,500 
made  each  month. 


STORY  &  CLARK  ORGANS.  See  Cut 

Weber  Pianos,  Estey  Pianos. 


COALTER  &   SNELGROVE, 
The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

The  Important  and   Valuable  work,  which   no  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  afford  to  be  without, 

THE  LIFE 


JOSEPH    SMITH. 

BY  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 

is  now  ready  for  delivery.     As  the  edition  of  this  authen- 
tic  publication   is  limited,  all  orders  for  the 
same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


Terms:    Bound  in   Full  Cloth,  $3.50;  Bound  in  Full 
Leather,  $5.00;  Bound  in  Full  Morocco  Gilt,  $6.00. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Insure  Today,  Tomonow  may  be  too  late. 

HOME 


Fire  T 


nsurance 


P° 


MPANY  OF 


Cash  Capital  $100,000.         Reserves  $13,570. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

Office  40,  East  Temple  Stteet. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pra  JAMES  SHARP,  Vice  Pre*., 

ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Thomes  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P:  T.  Farnsworth. 


F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry    Goods,     Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         —         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED  I 

TIJ  -c\ 

INTERMEDIATE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  READER, 

FOR   SUNDAY  SCHOOL    AND  PRIMARY  USE. 


It  contains  instructive  and  entertaining  articles  and  it 
is  illustrated.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  reading  matter 
for  classes  which  have  finished  "  The  Second  Book  for 
Our  Little  Friends"  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
read  from  the  "  Faith-Promoting  Series." 


Price,  30  cents  each,  net. 


A.  S.  CANNON,  Ogden,  or 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OSce,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  Office 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  just  issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  containing  all  the 
old  and  some  new  hymns  which  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Net   Price  per   dozen  $3.00,    or   25   cents   each. 


THE:  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 


Heber  J.   Grunt,  President.  Jos.  F. Smith,   Vice- President. 

U.  S.  Well*,  See.  &  Treas.  J,  F.  Grant,  ('en. nil  Manager. 

Geo.  T.  Oilt'll,  Asst  Manager.        E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch. 
A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch, 


DIREOTOR8  : 
K.Grant,     Geo.  T.  Odell,    Jno.  Henry  Smith. 
yman,     Jame*  Sharp,    W.  W.  Rlter, 


Heber  J.  Grant, 

Jos.  F.  Smith,     Francis   31.  Lyman,     James  Sharp 

Geo.  Komney,   Junloe  F.  Wells  and  C.  s.  Burton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND   MACHINE   CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO   GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.  AND    HOWARD   SEBREE   CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 
SALT   LAKE   CITY,    OGDEN    AND    LOGAN. 


D.  0.  CALDERS 
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-MUSIC  PALACE. 


45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
^9~0rders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

Large   shipments  of    Spring  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 

1-24  1 

GODBE    PITTS    DRUG  CO., 

DIBEOTORS = 

1L.S.  Hills,  H.  Dlnwoodey,    David  James,  W.  H.  Shearman,   J.  B.  Karlow. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 

prescriptions  accurately  elllsd  day  or  nlqht.     mail  and  express 
Orders  Recsivb  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 
r»^i.m=ioiSTi2:Ta  your  iFniiaisriDs. 

Salt  Lake  Citv. 

4-24  1 


Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 


-DEALER   IN- 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Home  Sewing  machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs, .  t ; , .  aa 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 

tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
66  MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


ON  SALE 


TO    -A-XjIj 


PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

EAST,    WEST, 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 


-AT 


UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


EAGLE  EMPORIUM, 
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H*'     SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Bion'6  lavlnqA  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

1B-.-3  1 


